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“If [ Rad here to staté my Objection,” [to the present state of our force , ¢ it would not bej that the 
« militia is to mach. Ethink, that a militia to this extent” [90,000 mien for the United Kingdom] “ we 


« can bear.’——Mr. Pirt’s Speech, 6th June, 1803. 
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TO THRE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM WINDHAM: 
upon OUR MILITARY FORCE, PARTICU- 
LARLY THAT OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Sin, —The distinguished and patriotic 
part, which you have taken in all the parlia- 
mentary discussions relating to our military 
force, has eniboldenéd mie to take the liberty 
to addzess to vou, through the channel of tlte 
press, such observations as have occurred to 
me upon that important subject. 

The merits of the volunteer system * have 
given rise to sucha copious discussidn, that 
4u apology may seem necessary for offering 
any further observations on that interesting 
subject.* I do not mean, however, to exhibit 
any thing liké a cornplete view of all the ar- 
guments which have been advanced by 
those who condemn, or approve of that sys- 
tem. This would lead me into too wide a 
field, and would, besides, involve the repeti- 
tion of incidental topics of ho general impor- 
tance. What I mean chiefly to insist upon, 
is the impossibility of ever Gritiging the 
volunteers under the control of such strict 
discipline, as to induce the formation of mi- 
litary habits. JI can establish this radicat 
Objection to 4 Force so constituted, it will be 
quite Qnnécessary tO expose the extreme 
lolly and inutility of all those extrinsic abé 
Surdities with which this branch of our na- 
‘onal defeace is encumbered. We are now 
as fully possessed of all the réquisites for 
forming a correct opinion oh this very im- 
portant quéstion, as ever we are likely to be. 
Superadded to the light of general principles, 
we have the authority of professional men, 
and the evidence of experience, by which 
we are enabled to rest our conclusions on 
amore solid ground, to deduce facts’ from 
Principles, and by éstablishing the necessary 


* Tt need scarcely be observed, that these 
ations are intended solely to apply to 











the volunteer system; and that they cannot, — 


without the most perversé misunderstanding 
of their. meanin be construed into a refiec- 
indy : mr who certairily de- 





tien against 
Pi hia thelr patriotic zeal. 
tis only to be lartiented, that their laudable 
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connexion, arid matual dependency of scat- 
tered trutlis, to consolidate them into a sys- 
tem of connécted speculation. During the 
weak adminaistration of Mri Addington, there 
might havé been some ground for the falla- 
cious idea, that the want of discipline, which 
was confessed on all hands to bea very preva- 
lént defect in volunteer corps, was occasion- 
ed by accidental causes; and, probably, 
arose from a want of activity in all the de« 
partments of the executive government ; but, 
if under the direction of Mr. Pitt, whose ta- 
lents have never been questioned, the volan< 
teers have not been materially improved, bat 


_have relaxed in a very glaring manner in 


their attention to military duties ; if that mi- 
nister lias not been able to infuseenergy into 
the system, men of reflection will be apt to 
suspect, that the whole coutrivance is radi- 
cally Vicious and absurd. ’ 

In otder to bring this important ques 
tion to the test ‘of strict analysis, } propose, 
First, To establish a general theory of mili- 
tary obedience. Second/y, To consider whe- 
ther the principles on which tliat theory rests 
can éver be intorperated into the volunteer 
system, so as to afford any rational expecta- 
tion of its answering the end for winch it 
was designed. Thind/y, Whether the vo- 
lunteer establishnvent is indirectly. instru- 
mental in increasing the regular army, by 
promoting a imiitasy spirit among the 

¢, 

The attainment of excellence in any of 
those various professions or occupations, by 
which the aspect’of scciety is diversified, de~ 
pends either on mechanical dexterity, or on 
the cultivation and perfection of certain qua- 
lities, cither mioral or intellectnal. The 
bearings and relations of different occupa- 
tions to the mind are, however, very differ- 
ent, some depending principally on mecha- 
nical dexterity; others on the formation of 
peculiar mental habits and qualities. As the 
influence of those qualities is less plain’ and 
palpable to the senses, than the operations of 
‘manual experiness, their importance is apt 
to ‘be overlooked by superficial observers. 
They are, notwithstanding, indispensably ne- 
cessary. It would, for instance, be impose 
‘sible to practise either the profession of a 

ysician or a surgéon, unless several of the 


‘strongest feélings of the human heart were 
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previously subdued. To those who have 
been accustomed to a different way of lite, 
and who bave consequently acquired ditter- 
ent habits, it appears astonishing, that men 
who are perpetually familiar with all the va- 
rieties of human distress, should mingle with 
seeming unconcern in the most cheerful 
scenes, without any alloy from the remem- 
bravce of those spectacles of anguish and af- 
fliction of which they are the constant wit- 
nesses. Hut on a more attentive considcra- 
tion, this apparent insensibility will appear 
10 be the necessary result of that process of 
discip'ine, which the mind has undergone, 
and without which it would be impossible in 
this profession to derive practical benefit 
from theoretical skill. Io all those employ- 
meots where success or eminence depends 
om a contempt of danger or death, the im- 
portance of mental qualities decidedly pre- 
dominates; there the feelings of nature are 
so rooted and pewerful, that the grand ob- 
ject ought to be te find out a principle of suf- 
ficient torce to counteract their effects; and 
although at first view, this may appear im- 
practicable, on account of the potent in- 
fluence with which they act upon the mind, 
yet this very circumstance furnishes a sure 
ground from which they may be successfully 
assailed, Al} perilous professions afford the 
tneans of their own support ; they are pecu- 
liatly favourable to the growth of. enthu- 
siasm, and are upheld chiefly by the fear of 
shame, and the love of glory 5 two princi- 
ples which spring from the same root, and 
@perate in the same direction, with this dif- 
ference, that the first is only calculated to 
prevent an open breach of duty, while the 
viher is of more unlimited efficacy, and ani- 
mates to exertions of active heroism. These 
two passions are the materials which must 
be employed ; they are the seminal princi- 
ples origivally implanted in the mind, and . 
they must be matured into moral habitades, 
by a long course of patient cultivation. As 
abe heart, if it were left unassisted to the 
pare workings of its own natural feelings, 
avduld undoubtedly shrink in the hour of 
trial, those qutialitics by which it is enabled 
‘bravely to confront peril, must be called 
fuith, and ped by a variety of collateral 
supports, tthe employment of a sailor leads 
‘him inte a perpetual intercourse with dan- 
gers of the most terrific kind, and the preli- , 
mioary tuition which he receives,.before be | 
acquires a knowledge of his art, disciplines 
-him into intrepidity.and presence of mind, | 
sailors a reiuctance to execute any 
hazardous doty, affixes infamy to a man's 
charzeter; those who exhibit indications of | 
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@ timid gpitit, age’ treated with every species 
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of obloquy ;- they are despised by those who 
have the most frequent opportunity of ma- 
nilesting their contempt, and whose estima. 
tion they are Most anxious to gain.» Jt js 
impossible to conceive a more efficacions 
discipline for the mind, and it-is not Surpri- 
sing, thst it produces at length a degree of 
heroism, of which men in the quiet occupa. 
tions of civil society have nu adequate coun- 
ception. aiicen 
The attainment of eminence in the mili- 
tary profession, is closely connected with the 
perfection of those moral qualities, by which 
the mind, in scenes of peril is supported and 
preserved in full possession ofits faculties, 
Accordingly, a variety of extrdneots sup- 
ports, and a complicated system of discipline, 
have been contrived in order to qualify men 
for the duties of active warfare. As my main 
design in this part of my subject is to ex- 
plain the foundation of military obedience, 
it will be necessary fully and distinctly to 
trace the connexion between general prin- 
ciples and particular regulations, in order 
that we may be enabled to separate what is 
essentially necessary to the existence of the 
system, from what is merely accidental, and 
liable of. course to be altered and modified 
on grounds-of practical expediency, In con- 
templating the constitution of the regular 
army, the mature of that relation which 
exists between a private and his officer, when 
attentively examined, will be found to ex- 
hibit a very striking illustration of the doc- 
trines which I have already premised, and 
will prove that it is.not so much on mecha- 
nical dexterity, as om the acquisition of pe- 
culiar moral habitudes, that the distinctive 
superiority of disciplined troops incontestibly 
depends. As those moral habitudes are in 
@ great measure artificial, and as their pro- 
gress is impeded by the prevailing disposi- 
tions of the human mind, they must be 
created and supported by the unintermitted 
action of very powerful causes. For this 
purpose the power of an officer is absolute 
and complete, and the mutual connexion 
between, him and those whom he commands, 
is fixed by an irrevocable obligation. Hecao 
nee also in ase to re 
f vigorous punishment; an atithority of 
whicls tha ty Squenmt nse is not only ‘dos, 
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‘on is absolutely necessary, not only 
tor creating and strengthening the infant 
feeling of obedience, tul it shoots into the 
vigorous hardihood of a fixed habit; bur | 
fur facilitating the development of other | 
principles, whieh acting apon the mind by a 
moré grateful influence, softeg the original 
vigour of those relations which grow out of 
military subordination, and eventually lead 
tothe mest heroic éxerticas of voluntary 
veal. The fear of panishment is, however, 
the primary spring of obedience ; bononr, 
though it rises higher than the source from | 
whick it flows, and by addressing man as a 
moral agent, is unlimited in its effects, is 
only a secondary priticiple. In all political 
structures, indeed; however splendid their 
external appearance, wé uniformly find that 
the foundation is fortred of the same coarse 
matetials. On examining that process of 
moral calture which the mind of a scldier 
receives before itis thoroughly subjected, it 
willbe found that all the regulations of the 
regulat army are relative to two principles, 
fear and honour. 

When the raw reeruit is first placed under 
the care of a drifl-serjeant, he has the firm 
conviction impressed upon his mind, that 
obedience can ‘be enforced by punishment, 
and all the jostructions which he receives, 
tend to strengthen him in this belief, and te 
trzin him to a familiarity with the peremp- 
tory decrees of martial law. . Submission to 
erders is not merely inculcated by a naked 
catalogue of dry precepts ; strong motives to 
action never can atise frem a knowledge of 
duty merely theoretical ; in otdet thoroughly 
to subject men to the control of discipline, 
theit minds must be rendered constantly con- 
versant wilh the acthority which admits of 
neither modification nor dispute. For this 
parpose it is of essential importance in the 
cconomty of the régular arasy, t6 enjoin the 
strictest attention to commands apparently 
trivial; to exact the most rigorous com- 
pliance with forms and etiquette, not merely 
a account of their abstract and individual 
Pe pres > but, because a constant, puocti- 
Thee emetvance of orders in the: minutizx of 

‘sctpline tends to secure. obediesice on more ~ 


: endence with which hie 
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petilous and important occasions. It brings 
the man constantly under the eye of his offi- 
cer;’ it forces him perpetually into a contact 
with his power; it gives substance to theo- 
retical rules, by connecting them with prac- 
tical regulations; it preserves the control of 
authority in pérpetual vigour, by rendering 
it plain and palpable tothe sense; and mul- 
tiplies and strengthens those ties by which 
military discipline at length enchains the 
mind. An officer, ‘is therefore, placed with 
respect to his men, in the most commanding 
position which can well be conceived ; he is 
the dispenser of rewards dnd punishments ; 
and it is not surprising that he ut length ob- 
tains a complete ascendency over their minds, 
Power being thus placed on a secare founda- 
tion, it is the province of political'skill, by 
stripping it of its terrors, to conciliate those 
whom it subjects, and to create in its favour 
artificial supports drawn from passions ‘con- 
geaial to the human mind. ‘These supports 
very naturally grow out of militaty subjec- 
tion ; for, as it is of al! others the most odious 
and disgracefal situation to live in habitual 
dread of punishment; and, as a zealous and 
active service never can spring from terror, 
the mind very naturally opéns to an ambi 
tious desire of gaining he good-will and es- 
teein, of those who must otherwise inspire 
emotions ungrateful ia theextreme. It can- 
not be doubted, but thisis the foundation of 
hononr ; for whatever collateral aids it may 
receive, without the severe coercion of mar- 
tial law, the intractable passions of mankind 
could never be moulded fato pani so ad- 
verse to the genuine feelings of nature. The 
sitnation of soldiets rendering them, thera- 
fore, accessible to the influence of this prin- 
ciple, vatious meats are devised for fostering 
iis growth. They afe instructed to pay @ 
scruptilous regard to personal cleanliness, to 
keep their bodies in an érect attitude, and to 
execute all theif motions with a certain prr- 
cision and alertness. They are | ted 
frm the common people, by the distinction 
of 4 more showy dress, and are taught to 
consider themselves 2s consecrated to a 
more honourable sérvice. All these minutia 
of discipline aré in’ themselves trifling and 
u-eless, for, it is Hot supposed, tha: a slovenly 
appcararicé, tt an awkward or stooping gait, 
or a plajn and sober garb, detract from the 
physical powers of the human body. But 
they ate (o be considered as leading to a 
more important end; as tending to create i 
e nvind of the young soldier a principl< of 
ofiour, which ig a nobler and far more efi- 
a the dread of 
power. His affections are dually engaged 
by (he splendid soleanrity OF asilitery pump 
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by martial bands of music, bythe . gran- 
deur of reviews, and other public exhibitions 
of professional skill. He begits to take a 
pride in performing with correctness and ce- 
lerity the most complicated evolutions, his 
duty becomes a pleasure; he is famitiarised 
to warlike associations, and being constantly 
in the society of his comrades, he hears with 
eager wonder tales. of past difficulties and 

ardships, imbibes their habits and modes of 
thinking, and glows with the same emotions 
of martial enthusiasm. His passions throw 
brilliant colours over those scenes of peril 
and adventure which chequer a soldier's ha- 
zardous career. The dangers of war, far 
from appearing to him through the medium 
of despondency and gloom, form the most 
conspicuous and splendid objects in the vi- 
sionary pictures of his enraptured fancy. 
Such are the effects of this wonderful prin- 
ciple, when it is judiciously managed, and 
brought to bear with a vigorous and constant 
action upon the human mind. 

Honour, however, though a far more ef- 
fective spring than fear, requires to be con- 
stantly invigorated by its influence; if the 
restraint of martial law were withdrawn, the 
dld inveterate habits of nature would at 
length recur, and the frail fabric raised with 
so much care, and upheld by so many arti- 
ficial supports, would soon crumble into 


- pieces. Honour by disarming authority of 


its terrors, operates as a corrective to its 
noxious effects, while authority keeps’ alive 


the principle of honour, and prevents the 


mind from springing back to the direction 
from which it was originally bent. It does 
not appear, however, that we are ever ena- 
bled to effect any fundamental change in the 
radica! dispositions of our naturé, or that any 
rocess of moral discipline cari subdue those 
otions which are origidally implanted in 
the human heart. — Accordingly, those who 
in trying scenes of danger, where they were 
supported by a variety of auxiliary princi- 
ples, have ved with undaunted fortitude, 
when placed in differént circumstances, and 
pe to 7: unassisted influence of their own 
ings, have betrayed uneqoivocal 
toms of alarm and dismay. Y Many soldiers 
who have secured an honourable character 
by their conduct in the field, have been to- 


tally wo! thd by the terrors ‘of @ storm 
at sea. is proves beyond a doubt, that 


‘their former steadiness had been wholly 
- Owing to the preliminary training which 
_ they bed received, and that it is vain to ex- 


pet that without the formation of powerful 
abits, men can encounter danger with cool- 
ness and intrepidity. In a storm a soldier 
has no adventitious supports to which he can 





cling he is*neither controled by command, 
nor by the dredd of losing his character anj 
honoar; and, he is besides, not at all ac. 
customed to the associations connectéd with 
this hew aud pecniiar mode of peril. ‘The 
terror which he feels obviously results from 
the want of previous training, which is ne. 
cessary to fortify the haman mind in the hou; 
of danger. — ! 

_ As honour becomes a predominating prin. 
ciple in the relations of military subordina- 
tion, they assume a different character, their 
natural vigour is softened, and both the so!- 
dier and his officer are disposed to indulge 
in the motual sentiments of affection and at- 
tachment. All those relations in_ society 
which to the individuals concerned are of 
primary importance, have a tendency to pro- 
duce a desire of mutual conciliation, which 
manifests itself in an interchange of good 
offices. In this respect the officers of the 
reguiar army possess peculiar advantages. 
When a man has enlisted, he is in general 
withdrawn from that circle of friendship or 
patronage, where he could look for advice or 
assistance in those temporary embarrass- 
ments, by which haman life is so frequently 


| distressed. All the social relations in which 


he formerly stood being thus dissolved, ‘or at 
least, rendered wholly nugat a3 to any 
view of immediate utility, to whom can he 
apply for advice in straits or difficulties, or 
for protection against injustice and oppre 

sion, but to those with whom he is connect- 
ed by the ties of military subordination, and 
who are qualified to assist him with their 
council, or to interpose by the weight ot 
their rank to vindicate his rights: J do not 
state this circumstsnce as being in’ itself of 
extreme importance, but as it constitutes one 
of those many concurring principles indiv!- 
dually weak and inefficient, but which being 
combined, materially contribute to support 
the constitution of the army in its pristine 
vigour. By the complicated operation, 
therefore, of authority, honour, and a va- 
riety of collateral and accidental supports, 
the soldier at length attains to the highest 
possible perfection in his profession, The 


artificial principles created in his raid, pre- 


dominate at last over those on which they 
were originally engrafted, and the Habit of 
obedience to command is formed into a con- 
stituent feeling cf his soul. 

Having thus endeavoured to analyse and 
explain the internal ‘mechanism of a‘ stand- 
sy of .its complicated 


ing army, and to 
netied ea pe 


springs, 1 shall now’ corisider, whether its 
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of regular discipline already premised 
cog ty just views of the subject, then 
it is evident that absolute power is the only 
foundation on which a structure.of military 
subordination can be solidly reared; and that 
all provisions of inferior importance, though 
not, perhaps, directly relative to; this esseq- 
tial principle, do yet indirectly originate 
from its influence, and derive their-effects 
from its vigorous operation. . In contriving, 
therefore, a system of discipline and instroc- 
tion for any number of individuals, who may 
agree to train themselves to an inferior dé- 
gree of proficiency in the use of arms, a-wise 
statesman would ‘first direet his attention to 
the nature of, the controling power which 
he possessed over. them, in order that all su- 
bordinate regulations might -act in barmo- 
nious co-eperation with the primary. princi- 


' ple from which they osiginate. The want 


of an efficient control. is an inherent defect 
for which no. effectual and. permanent cor- 
rective can possibly be provided. The whole 
contrivance must be adapted tothis its fon- 
damental spring; otherwise its subsequent 
inovements will be languid, feeble, and con- 
tradictory. Nothing can be more vain and 
foolish than to imagine that moral habitades 
can be brought to any degree of . perfection 
without the continued coercion of an effi- 
cientauthority. It may easily be conceived, 
indeed, that the human. mind cannot be 
forced into a direction purely artificial, and. 
quite contrary to its natural bias, without 
the permanent influence of powerful causes. 
Under a control, therefore, of inferior effi- 
cacy, all those regulations which are relative 
to any of those moral habitudes, to the prin- 
ciple of honour for instance, and which de- 
tive their effect solely from the fundamental 
energy of a. more vigorous system, are totally , 
ungatory ard useless; they are parts of the 
machine, which possess no peculiar property 
themselves, but are only useful as they faci-. 
litate the application of the primary mecha-. 
nical power, te the aiatter.on which it is 
destined to act ; they are not like the screw, 
the pulley, or the lever, which admit neither | 
of modification, nor of change; and, which, 
though the whole construction be taken to- 
pieces, are still the -disjecta- membra, with 
Which the work of renovation must be 
n, | 


a n appreciating the merits of that plan of: 
scipline and instruction which has been 
f uttied for the perfection of the volunteer. 


force, it will, be, necessary first to consider , 
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two springs of considerab'e vigour; namely, 
the dread of invasion, and the apprehension 
of the ballot... The first is completely en- 


feebled, and the last annihilated. Indeed, 
it was:impossible that an alarm founded on 
exaggerated representations of immediate 
danger could -lasts for any time. The 
animated representations of the dangers 
to -be apprehénded from invasion, certain- 
ly kibdied an:uncommon ardour throvgl- 
out the whole nation; but no effectual 
plan was, or iddeed; -could be devised, 
for giving. permanence to the flecting irra- 
diations of popular enthusiasm. The inva- 
sion, perhaps, without any just ‘ground, is 
now considered as a standing jest, and thie 
vigour, which arose from this transitory il- 
lusion seems to be ‘for ever fled. There 
does not exist in the constitution of this im- 
portant branch of our national defence any 
other control whatever ; the officer possess- 
es no power by which he can command 
respect or enforce obedience, no authority 
by which he can render his favour or ap- 
probation of the slightest consequence to 
those whom he is appointed to command. 
The connexion which subsists between a 
volunteer and his officer, is intersected by 
so many other relations, that it never can 
rise into primary importance; it never can 
be cemented, as in the regular army, by 
any of those secondary ties, which, though 
they relax the original bond, yet give it a 
more secure hold of the human mind. No- 
thing appears to me, therefore, to mark 
hore strongly the total-want of a drscrimi- 
nating mind, than the bliud servility with 


which all the frippery and tinsel of the re- 


gular army has been 90 faithfully transferred 
to the volunteers, without considering how 
radically dissimilar they are both tin’ their 
character and circumstances, from a force 
permanently kept up, and exclusively em- 
ployed int military duties. “A strict and 
punctilious. compliance with all the min utize 


of discipline, where there is avigorous*sd- 


perintending control of sufficient efficacy fo 
coerce the mind into artificial habits, tends 


- to facilitatd the development ofthose ai’x- 


iliary principles, by which tha mam désizn 
of the system is promotéd ; thertrifling ve- 
remonies of etiquette are means subsidiary 


‘to an important end; they are parts of ’a 


great whole, which must ‘stand‘or Yall with 
its fundamental supports. Bat,im-a bor 
so constituted as the volunteers; where {l’e 


private posserses tlie unqualified-power bf 


resigning, and of this dissolving, *for rea. 


‘sons. whojly: arbitrary, alk cofimexion be- 


tween him and his cificerythe’essential ;4- 
quisites for the formationos, military habits 
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do not exist. Where an officer is invest- 
ed with no direct power over those whom 
he is appointed to instruct, it never Can be 
expected that'they will put themselves to 
any serious inconvenience of trouble, iv or- 
der by acquiring perfection in discipline, to 
copciliats his favous, or that they can ever 
be brought by the operation of a feeble and 
precarious control, to take either a pleasure 
or a pride ip attaining expertness in military 
exercises; more particularly, when their at- 
tention is distracted by a variety of more 
pressing. and important avocations. How 
radically different is the constitution of the 
army! There a soldier is placed under the 
eye of authority, which bas power to pu- 
nish or reward; his obedience to orders 
and his alacrity in executing them, result- 
ing at first from a natural inclination to 
conciliate those on whom his happiness emi- 
nently depends, is formed at length into a 
habit, and the obligations of duty being in- 
Saegoraied with the feelings of honour, are 
at last entirely divested of their natural 
harshness, A'] those regulations, therefore, 
which in the regular army are intended to 
act as collateral supports to authority and 
honour, are pointed to no determinate ob- 
ject in the volunteer system, where neither 
authority por honour can have any exist- 
ence, In the ofiginal structure from which 
they have been copied with such a siupid 
exactness, they are elegant and appropriate 
ornaments, and they add matesially to the 
solid strength of the building ; but they bar- 
movise so gl) wath all the relauve proportion 
of the new erection, in which they have 
been so injudiciously placed, that the whole 
exhibits a most striking appearance of in- 
congruity, mutilation, aid deformity. Des- 
titute, therefore, of a}! the genuine charac- 
teristics of an atmy, how foolish it is to 
cling with such fondness to the unsubstan- 
tial form, the inanimate resemblance, the 
mere husk and shell without the substance ; 
when we know we cannot possess the real 
eharacter, to indulge a puerile vanity, and 
decorate ourselves with the suppositious 
p:wnes, to amuse ourselves with contri- 
vances for protecting the plant, and for- 
warding its. growth, when we want the 
root from which it must spring. It cannot 
stated, that the distinctive su- 
periorrty of disciplined troops, depends not 
upon the alisinment of mechanical preei- 
sion or dexterity in certain motions, but on 
the cultivation and perfection of moral qua- 
Lities;, thatahose qualities can only be at- 
tained by glong process of'strict discipline ; 
und, that without the powsr to enforce 


strict discipline, it is impossible “to. infuse 
that enérgy inte any body 6f-men,y by whic) 
alone they can be enabled to withstand the 
shock of regular battalions, end ansid |! 
the destruction and carnage af 'a battle 
execute the necessary mane@uvres and. evo- 
futions with steadiness, precision, and re. 
gularity.- The volunteers may attain to an 
inferior dégree of perfection i that-sort of 
military mimicry, to whith so Huch atter- 
| tion seems to be paid but, it appears to 
me to be rhe height of folly to-indulge an 
expectation, that they ever can, acquire by 
means of discipline, those’ moral qualities 
which constitute by far the wast important 
part of a soldier's character, when they 
want the fundamental spring from which 
discipline derives its energy and effeet. It 
would be quite as reasonable to expect, 
| that a passenger should return from a voyage 
-with the weatherbeaten face ofan éxpe- 
rienced saijor, ag that the huasan mud 
should be forced without any control jnto 
habitudes entirely artificial. Both. suppo- 
sitions are equally ridiculous, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the absurdity in the 
one case is evident to the- coarse obsetva- 
tion of sense, in the ather visible only to 
the nicer pereeprions of the moral eye. 
Many attempts have been made by: the 
admirers of the volunteer system to heal its 
constitutional infirmity by means of! partial 
remedies; all of which have proceciled from 
the same fatal misconception of the trove na- 
ture of the military characrer Tx wassug- 
gested by Mr. Pitt, that by the aid’-of of- 
icers from the live, the discipline ‘ofthe 
volunteers might be materi«ly improved. | 
do not believe that the imperfect state-of the 
volunteer force ought to be attributed'to any 
mecopecity in the officers; among such a 
number of individuals there must no doubt 
be men ignorant of their duty.; there are 
others, however, perfectly capable, and well 
qualified, if they were invested with ade 
quate authority, for successfully discharging 
the duties of the respective stations. which 
they fill. But their exertions even if: they 
were assisted by officers from.the line, wevld 
be rendered vain and nugatory by the inoate 
depravity of a system, where professional 
*kill, not;being-backed. by the vigorous ope- 
ration of martial Jaw, it is maimed and-cnp- 
"pled: in its most efficient avembers. - A> mi- 
litary-officet without power, js: likeva well 
without water; he moyiastract mee 10 4 
tere theoretical knowledge: of their duty; 
but he never ean, by. establivhing heen 
viction of his‘authesity, prodace:babits of 
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of those secondary ties, which rivet the ori- 

ginal bond mare securely upon the, human 
sad. | 

The fundamental defect therefore of the 

whole arrangement, the origin of all those 

absurdities and contrarieties into which ils 


favourers have been driven in attempting to | 


cure radical evil by partial emendations, 
consistein the want ofan efficient controul. 
This defect is wholly. incurable; for so 
loosely cemented are all its congtituent parts, 
that theslightest pressure of authority would 
break inte pieces the whole fabric... A ya- 
riety of particles are brought together, but 
2 powerful predominating principle is want- 
ing to counteract their tendency to mutual 
repulsion, Without any distinct knowledge 
of the materials. which they possessed, the 
framers and contrivers of the.volunteer sys- 
tiem have jumbled them together into.a he- 
terogeneous mixture, and left it.withoutany 
compuaction to. the troubled operation of 
the hostile ingredients which it contained. 
The whole contfivance being founded on an 
intimate union of civil. right with military 
duties, involves a. radical contradiction ;. it 
proposes to blend together principles des- 
tined by the constitation of the political 
system to exist in eternal enmity, and +o 
alter the form into which society has been 
cast by the fixed operation of moral laws. 
it is impossible therefore.that the volunteers 
can ever attain to.any proficiency in the most 
important requisites. ef discipline... The 
ministry have-indeed declared them to be in 
a state of progressive improvement and of 
Unabsted vigour; but it is impossible for 
the: blindest enthusiast to give credit to this 
assertion, when he cautemplates the glar- 
ing relasation, and indeed the almost com- 
plete abandonment .of. military duties. which 


p haselready taken place. .Have the volun- 


tcers improved in habits. of obedience to 


command, in respect.or deference to their |} 


cilicers, in a punctual attendance at drill? 
Have their exertions to.perfect themselves in 
discipline been invigoraied by. emulation, or 
by aay other. strong principle. of action ? 
These are the grounds.on which their merits 
Ought to be estimated, and while on every 
one of these, faets speak so strongly. against 
them, all general ‘commendations on their 
Proficiency are nugatory and.useless.., Liwir 
— appearance. may .be ameliorated ; 
they may have attainéd to some degree of 
“xpertness ig those.trifles which. are cop- | 
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material in the constitution of our army is 
neglected; like. bypocritesin religion, scru- 
pulously. particular,in the observance of ex- 
ternal forms, but destitute of faith to ani- 
mate them to good works, To. arrange ia 
battalions troops of. this description, which 


are, but superficially assimilated. Lo soldiers, 
and to place. them,in a.line of battle where 
they may be exposed to the impetuous and 
well supported .charge of .a force, hardened 


| by service, and perfected by discipline, ap- 


pears to me to bea rash.and hazardous pro- 
ject totally repugnant to. those cautious 
maxims of policy by which plans of exten- 
sive. nationa) utility. are gradually matured, 
The impradence and rashness.of this perilous 
innovation, and. indeed the folly of the 
whole system has been exposed with great 
force of argument, and with a variety of 
pointed illustrations, boib by yourself and Mr. 


to refer, not only.as.they bear forcibly upor 
the present question, but as.they throw a 
steady light on the genera] principles.of mi- 
litary -discipline. .Xour opinions and doc- 
trines 1 have only endesvoured in this letier 
to arrange, illustrate, and amplify. 
_ The third part of .my.subject shall be very 
shortly discussed. . It .is.evident.that if the 
original separation.of the soldiers. by means 
of military distinctions, was. founded. on 
just principles, the goud effects of that poli- 
cy must be counteracted by the indiscrimi- 
nate prodigality “with which the peculiar 
ornaments of a soldier have been lavished 
away, and by the mass of spurious rank to 
which the voluateer system has given birth. 
All the artificial distinctions in society .de- 
vive their value eatirely from their rarity; 
they possess no vative or intrinsic excellence, 
by which they can be secured from debase- 
ment, and in proportion as they are rendered 
common, they cease to be the objects of 
ambition, . It .is justly .observed. by the 
author of the Rambler that “‘ fame,. power, 
“ and riches are only the names of, relative 
** conditions, which imply the obscurity, 
“ dependance, and poverty of greater, oum- 
“ bers.” It would be. impossible in. every 
case to fix upon the predomigatiog motive 
which .impelled . the individual to, enlist. 
The most general inducement appears to be 
a love of honour, distinction and ghew, com - 
| bined withthe unsteady propensities of youth- 
The.ostentation. of. a, military dress, and. all 
the pomp. and parade connected wi 














_ Dected with shew,.and parade ;, but in.all the | busingss of war, undoubtedly 

s:batantial qualities (of an. efficent. cuilitary | awaken the:entbosiaam, of the mi 

hed sa) deficient. .. Theit RA Aepdist. 50 Byer, OF Bs 
attention is, cte r to. the ainimpor- crcate.a bove for his baracl 
“Qt minutia. ofdiscipline, while all that it} and profession, great part of the effect mast 


Fox, to whose speeches could wish everyone | 
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evidently arise from the novelty and uncom- 
monness of the spectacle; a distinction 
when it is rendered common loses its nature 
and character. In this respect the volunteer 
system, has completely depreciated the value 
of all those honorary badges, which in for- 
mer times exclusively characterised the mili- 
ey profession. ‘They are now displayed in 
rich profusion by clowns, mechanics, and 
Citizens, who afte overy where to be seen 
glittering in the splendor of martial array, 


that as a ground of distinction they are per- | 


fectly useless, and their former effect of 
course almost totally done away. Those 
therefore who have established the volunteer 
system, have virtually stripped the military 
profession of al} those external graces by 
which the heart is gained, and the passions 
are kindled, and now they exhibit the mar- 
10Wless skeleton, in all its naked deformity 
to captivate affection, and to conciliate 
love. All those inducements, therefore which 
arose from the influence of ornamental and 
honorary distinctiens, being withdrawn, the 
tendency to enter into the regular army 
must rather be checked than encouraged. It 
has been sometimes urged that a taste for 
warlike occupations may be created among 
the volunteers, and that men may be thus 
induced to enlist. But motives of that sort 
can only exist where a force is permanently 
kept up, not where men are drilled occasion- 
‘lly and dre consequently conversant only 
in the duties, notin the pleasures ¢f a mili- 
tary life. Bat why resort to any circuitous 
measure for increasing the tegalar force. 
Let all impediments be removed which arise 
from the jarring operation of contradictory 
contrivances, and the ordinary mode of re- 
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power. Her ministers seem to have cong, 
dered the attainment of a precariéus secy. 
rity, as the utmost boundary of their hum. 
ble ambition, and'the force which they biaye 
provided accords perfectly in itsbature and 
constitution with their grovelling! views 
Strick with a-‘most irrational pamie by the 
threat*of invasion,’ all their faculties seem 
to have deserted them ; they adopted-a suc. 
cession of measures so contradictory, that 
it was very naturally imagined that they 
were debarred by the fear of a malediction 
from looking behind them. Go far from ex. 
hibiting in “any of their contrivances the 
faintest indications of a disposing mind, all 
their movements appeared te proceed from 
a mere blind animal instinct of self-preser- 
vation. Absorbed in the contemplation of 
a hostilé invasion their whole -system was 
emer exclusively to this solitary -possibi- 
ity, and for a bare and inglorious safety, a 
safety liable to be ‘disturbed by perpetua! 
alarms, they have sacrificed -thé resources 
of their country ; they have crippled almost 
her whole force by the inherent disability 
of its cunstitufion, and liave thus incapa- 
citated her from achieving a solid and ho- 
nourable security by bold and decisive ope- 
rations of active hostility. 
lam, Sir, yours, &c. &c, 
_ Edinburgh, Jan. 26th, 1805. B. 
DOMESTIC OFFICIAL » PAPERS. 
Jamaica Compratnts:—Resolution of the 
Governor and Council of the Colony of Ja- 
maica, dated and issued on the 21st of 
November, 804. Dott 
Whereas, by a resolution of*Council, bear- 
ing date the 17¢h day of July, 1600, his Ho- 

















cruiting will ensure a perennial supply of nour the Licutenant-Governor was advised 


mien to the army. 
amd be smitten with a malignant in- 
cli 


The ministers however | 


to recommend to the several Officers of his 
Majesty's Customs, at the several ports of 


pation to introduce into all their schemes | this island, to permit the free importation of 


of internal policy, a useless degree of in- 
tricacy, to multiply wheels within wheels 
till they are Jost in the chaos of their own 
fully. This strange complexity “in the 
theoretical construction. of their plans, re- 
calls to mind the qualifications of a well 
known hero, who  *! 
*€ Could wisely tell what hour o'the diy 
** The clock does strike by algebra." © 
Without a radical change in the whole 
system of our yee policy, Britain never 


n régain her former iniportance amon 
he fatlone of Europe. PShe has pete 
brought into her present state of degrada. 
tion, partly by a dishonourable and hollow 
trace, artl ecesgion of weak 










and coy sores, which“ have 





sheep, hogs, poultry, savall live stock of all 
kinds, and all sorts of fruit, salted*and all 
other provisions, and lumber ‘of every de- 
scription,as well in British as in all-other ves- 
sels belonging to neutral and other states in 
amity with Great-Britain, frony the day of 
the date thereof until the 31st day of Decen- 
ber next ensuing, acd until six months no 
tice should be given to the contrary,-upon the 
like terms, charges, and: cotfditions, and su9- 
} ject to the same” rates,’ regalations, visils- 
tions, ‘and séarches'‘as'aré observed -with 
“Spect’ to’ vessels importing provisions to this 
idtand “And: instars otal vwas also 
“granted to all’ néattal vessels tenporting the 
‘above -kiticlés, ender the: vot the 
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his island, upon the like terms, stipulations, 


charges, and conditions, as are observed with 
respect .to the British vessels in the like 
cases.—-Reso.ven, That his Honour be ad- 
vised to signify to. the principal Officers of his 
Majesty's Customs, at the several ports of 
this istand, that from and after the expiration 
of six months, to be computed from the pre- 
cent date, the said resolution of Council of 
the 17th of July, 1800, is to be no longer 
considered in force. 
M. Arkinson, Cl. Conc. 


'Jamarca Compraints.--70 his Houour 


Lieutenant-Genéral George Nugent, Lieute- 
nant-Governor and Commander ia Chief of 
this his Majesty's Island of Jamaica, and 
ibe Territories hereon depending in America, 
Chancellor and Vice-admiral of the same, 
dated 8th Dec. 1804. 


Tiizk HuMBLE ADDRESS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


May 17 BLEAsSE YouR Honove,—We 
his Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
the Assembly of Jamaica, beg leave to state 
to your Honour that we have seen, with the 
deepest concern, the Resolution of Council 
of the 21st November last, announcing a ter- 
mination of the intercourse betwixt this 
island and America, in. six months from that 
date—The fatal consequences which must 
result from such a measure, impel us to re- 
present to your Honour the alarm and dread- 
ful apprehensions it has generally excited ; 
jor the fact i$ notorious, that without a conti- 
nuance of this intercourse, our plantations 
cannot be supplied with the articles of Jum- 
ber indispensably requisite to convey the va- 
rious produce of the island to the mother- 
country ; that the very sustenance necessary 
for our own existence and that of our slaves, 
or even the subsistence of his Majesty's forces 
by sea and.Jand on this station, cannot be ob- 
tarved by any other means, especially during 
the time of war, bot by a permission for an 
itercourse with the United States of America, 
and which ifanee interrupted, in the moment 
of famine and distress, cannot be restored. — 
Penetrated. with the most lively feelings on 
this alarming occasion, and having the fullest 
conviction of the fatal consequnces insepara- 
ble fromthis resolution, should it not be re- 
voked, we, the Representatives of this valu- 
able island, do most anxiously submit to your 
Houour's Just consideration our earnest solici- 


tude that your Honour would be pleased to 


direet a. reconsideration. of this. order in 


Council, and..recal the publication. of such 


a gel hor 
“Wsructons thgt-awill: impend: over our lives 
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and properties, whenever the regulatioa 
which we now deprecate shall be adopted. 


Jamaica CompLaints.—Answer of Go- 
vernor Nugent to the Assembly. 


Mr. Speaker, aNd GENTLEMEN OF THE 
AssemBL¥,~The subject,of your Address 
has had the mature consideration which its 
importance required... Having received in- 
structions from his Majesty's Ministers rela- 
tive to the intercourse between this island and 
the American Statés,. aod having Jaid the 
same before the Privy Council, the Resolution 
of the 21st ult. was published by the advice 
of that Board, as a necessary consequence of 
the imperative orders transmitted to me from 
England : It is with extreme concern there- 
fore that I feel myself obliged to deny the 
earnest requést of so very. respectable a 
body.as the Representatives of this valuable 
Colony ; but as the six months notice of the 
termination of the intercoutye have, given me 
an opportunity of communicating your wish- 
es to the Secretary of State, [shall not fail to 
avail myself of it, and that period will also 
afford you sufficient time to make your 
representations to bis Majesty, in the manner 
you think most conducive to the interests 
of. Jamaica. 


JamaicA Comptaints.—Petision of the 

Assembly of Jamaica to his Majesty, agreed 

to on the 12th Dec. 1804. 

Most GRACIOUS sovenrkiGn, —~We your 
Majesty's most dutiful and Joyal subjects, the 
Assembly of Jamaica, beg leave to-approach 
your Throne with our assurances of that pro- 
found respect and veneration, which your 
Majesty's. many emivent virtues have im- 
pressed on the miods of all your faithful sub- 
jects. —Conscious that it has been the dr- 
light of your Majesty, and of the Princes of 
your Illustrious Honse, to protect the rights, 
to advance the interests, and promote the 

prosperity, of every. part of your extensive 
Empire, with perfect confidence in your 
Majesty's paternal care we bring before you 
the grievances, which at present oppress and 
threaten to ruin the Joyal inhabitants of this 
valuable colony before they are known to the 
best of Sovereigns. —- Encouraged by the pro- 
clamations and charters of your Majesty's 
predecessors, our ancesters emigrated to this 
island, and, under the: sanctio, of positive 
laws, enacted when civil and political liberty 
was well understood, established a trade 
with Africa: for procuring Jabourers:. By 


| ‘means of this: intercourse plantations were 


fesolution, until an opportunity. is. rded |. opened, and have been'extended and calti- 
to the Assembly a representing to hs sont vated with well-known advantages to your 





jesty’s Empire. But those, speculative 
Sues mbahare propagated linaea ond chi 
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merical ideas of lib erty and equality in the 
old world, who poisoned the minds of the 
inhabitants, and deluged its fairest provinces 
with blood, have now aitacked the rights, 
traduced the reputation, and set at nough: 
the lives of the peaceable inhabitants of your 
Majesty's West-India Colonies : They affect 
to promote the happiness of the natives of 
Africa; but your Majesty's wisdom, which 
soon penetrated the plausible and delusive 
guise assumed by those theorists in Europe, 
will not fail to discover that the good that 
they seck in another Continent is at best 
uncertain, whilst the means they propose, 
an abolition to the Slave-Trade, will be im- 
mediate destruction to the property, and 
put in hagard the lives of your Majesty's 

aithful subjects seitled in these colonies ; 
and we confidently trust that the same firm- 
ness, which protected those subjects, more 
immediately blessed with your Majesty's 
presence, from the fatal gifts of liberty and 
equality, will shield your faithful colonists 
from dangers na.less. imminent, althoughcon- 
cealed under pretences equally specious and 
populer.—By laws and regulations enacted 
by your Majesty's: royal predecessors, with 
the advice of their Parliaments, a monopoly 
of the navigation aud trade of the colonies 
were s¢eured to the methér‘eountry ; but, 
23 a compensation, Great Britain, io her jus- 
tice, — to the staples, cultivated in these 
valuable dependencies, a decided preference, 
‘or an exclusive right to supply her home 
consutmption. Ais our means and prosperity 
increased, duties were levied on our pro- 
duce imported, and their augmentation, as 
the exigencies of the state required, was sub- 
mittedto with cheerfuloes, whilst kept with- 
in such bounds as there was a possibility of 
sustaming. Under t! is system your Majesty's 
colony of Jamaica attained an enviable state 

ef prosperity, and contributed largely to that 

of the mother-country. It-is with the deep- 

est regret that we appeal to your Majesty's 
justice to protect us from the consequences 
of the many deviations lately made from this 
system, regarded by your colonists asa com- 
pact the most solemn, matured by expe- 
sience, and sanctioned by time; Whilst its 
observance on our part has been. rigidly ex- 
herself 
oan : a ee been 

mitung the price of our: prin- 
cipal staple, ve to what is barely soft 
cient for.its cultiyation i 


table corapensation by encouraging the pro. 
duction of. sugar in the settlenrents of the 
East India Company : Phe duties tevied o, 
this commodity and op Rum have been car. 
ried so. far beyond whiat they: can suppor, 
that the consumption has materially dim. 
nished, and great part ofthe exaction fails 
on thé unfortunate planter, leaving him hitite 
or nothing for a laborious -and expensive 
cultivation in.an onhealthy climate.—The 
wisdom, the justice, the paternal solicitude 
of your Majesty are the only resources left to 
your most Joyal but distressed subjects in this 
island : We repose on them with confidence, 
and most humbly pray your Majesty’s pio. 
tection for securing us the sole means of car- 
rying on our plantations by a supply of la- 
bourers, the enjoyment,o! a reasonable profit 
from them by continuing the Rasa mMo- 
nopoly, established by salutary laws and an- 
cient usage, and, findlly, that-your Majesty 
will be pleased to direct your Ministers to 
bring under the review of your Mayjesty’s 
Parliament our calamitous situation from the 
effects of the present exorbitant duties en our 
staples, in the hope that, . by your Majesty's 
most gracious interposition, »such an alteras 
tion may be made as shell- preserve from 
otter ruin your faithfal people. of Jamaica. 


SUMMARY OF POLITIC>... 
Jamaica Compraints.—-Of. the dis 
putes between the legislature.and the go- 
vernor of. this important colony, or, ra- 
ther, between the .representatives of the 
colony and the king’s.‘* confidential ser- 
vants”-in Downing Street, much was said 
in the month of July Jast. Indeed, 1 think, 
it will be found, upon-examination, dhat 
| all, or nearly all, the documents, relating 
to these disputes, are contained in the 
preceding ‘volumes of this work; and, fo 
these who may not have perused those. do- 
cuments, and the observations thereon, it 
may be useful to refer to p. 82 of , Vole V1, 
where the several parts of the. Register, 
relating to these matters are pointed out. 
——Jn that page the history of the.com- 
ee of the planters of - Jamaica. was 
rought down to the month of December, 
1803, when the governor apphted to the 
assembly co make provision: for the ) 
of sending to Franee, the French, prison- 
ers of war ieqwehieests 1 en 
application to which the assembly. returned: 
‘for answer, that. they could.not undertake 
for any part.of the expense.—r--{ncthis bu- 
pees wr» met again in December; 2804, 
as wills: | shink,s | appear :from the 





duced until they are:of no’ avail, and: ter. the. i documadtecto be: 
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sary to the cultivation of their land and the 
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documents T beg leaye to recommend 9 
the attention of the reader, The first 
;; 3 resolution of the governor and council, 
notifying, that afier the end of six months, 
reckoning from the 21st of November last, 
the importation of provisions and lumber 
hitherto permitted in neutral vessels, shall 
no longer be permitted ; and that, the ex 
ortation of rum, and molasses, . hitherto 
permitted, under certain restrictions, in the 
same vessels, shall no longer be permitted, | 
—--Whereupon the assembly, in an ad- 
dress dated on the $th: of December, re- 
resent to the governor the deep concern 
which this resolution has excited, and the 
fatal consequences, which, if persevered 
in, it must produce, They say, thatit 1s 
notorious, that, without a continuance of 
their intercourse with the United States of 
America, their plantations cannot be sup- 
plied with the articles indispensably neces- 





conveying of its productions to the mother 
country, They, therefore, beseech the go- 
vernor either to revoke the resolution, or 
to recal the publication of it, untilan op- 
portunity is afforded the assembly of ma- 
king a representation to their sovereign. 
——In answer to this address, the governor 
expresses his extreme concern, that the 
imperative orders he has received from the 
ministers of England compel him to refuse 
the request of the assembly. But, he ob- 
serves to them, thatthe six months notice 
ot the termination of the intercourse will af- 
ford him time to communicate their wish- 
es to the ministers, and. will afford them 
time to make: theit representations to the 
king, in the manner, that they may think 
Most conducive to their interests. —— The 
Petition of the Assembly to bis Majesty, 
which is the last of the docaments here laid 
before the public, appears to have been 
drawn, up in consequence of a resolution 
agreed to previous-to the date of the resolution 
of the Governoy and Council, the subject of 
that resolution being reserved for a separate 
Tepresentation to the Kiag The petition 
complains first, of the attacks which have 

made, and which are still making, upon | 
the rights, the reputation, and the lives.of; the 
peaccableinhabitants of the West Iudia Co- 
lonies, by-those apeculative men, who hove, 
with such dreadfal'syccess, propagated their 
fanatieal and‘chimerica) notions of liberty 
ne old: worlds and, itex- 
Presses. a firma reliarice onthe wisdom and 
paternal cape’ and. solicitude of his Majesty 


— 


fo prevent: sirnilar ‘ hands. ) 
: nt sitnilar soceess in his, distant pos- | 
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ther-country and the coleny of Jamaica, 
which breach consists, in the imposing, bg 
the ministers at honse, enormous davies upon 
the produce of Jamaica, and in the eacou- 
ragement of the production of sugar im the 
setilements of the East India Company, and 
that, too, for the avowed purpose of dixcou- 
raging the West ladia production of that 
article. The observations, to. be made upou 
these complaints, natarally divide themselves 
under four distinct heads; namely: the m- 
tercourse with the United States af America ; 
the slave trade; the oppressive duries ; aod 
the preference given to the produce of the 
East India Company. —--The first is, in every 
sense of the word, the mest important sub- 
ject; for, it is to be hoped, that the legis+ 
lature bere will not hastily adopt the notions 
which the Assembly dread, relativeto the 
slave trade; the oppressive duties may be 
lightened ; and the East India sugar project 
may be abandoned, or may soon fail, from 
more than one cause. But with regard to 
the intercourse tvith America there is vot a 
moment to be lost. Three months of the 
six will shortly have expired: already mer- 
chants and»planters must bave made prepa- 
rations for regulatiog their conduct upon the 
resolution of the Governor aad Cowncil : 
already the colony must have begun to feel 
its effects } and, umless it be revoked, with- 
out loss of time, consequences the most seri- 
ous must ensuc, conssquences resulting in a 
state of things that may, without exaggera- 
tion, be described as the total ruin of the co- 
looy ;. and if the example be followed in the 
other islands, by the ruin of dll our colonies 
in the West Indies, “That such must be the 
effects of this harsh measute will admit of 
little donbt in the mind of any one who 
takes-time to consider what is the nature and 
what theextent of the intercourye bet ween Ja- 
maica and the United States. Vhe Ameritvans 
supply the planters of Jamaica'with flour, In- 
dian meal, Indian corn, rice; pork, bref, salt 
fish, some live stock, house timber, scantling, 
boards, shingles, and stavess that is ‘tor say, 
with a great portion of the fod required for 
the planters, the negrocs, the merehants, 
and, as the Assembly observe, even for His 
Majesty's troops; with timber, seantling, and 
boards: wherewith to; build \anterepair. the 
houses and manofactories, withsbingles to 
cover them, and with staves for making the 
hogsheads and: punchedns ‘wherein to send 


the prodace: of the colony to ‘the mother 


coumry. Io paymeot-tor: thessterticles of 
riters have been hither. 
yim part, the prodace 


| of their land; but, this permission has extend- 
ed, [ibelieve, a forthes than the, articles of 
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rum and molasses, and has been confined, 
as to value, always within the amount of the 
importation in each American yesse! re- 
spectively, still preserving to the mother 
country all the useful and practicable advan- 
tages of colonial monopoly. This inter- 
course is now to be putanendto; and, ob- 
serve, too, that this step is taken in time of 
war, and at a time when the colony is al- 
ready sinking under the burdens imposed 
upon its prodactions! That the articles above 
enymerated are absolately necessary to the 
very existence of the colony of Jamaica 
cannot be dented; and, that they are to be 
obtained, in sufficient quantity, no where bat 
in the American states, is-another incontro- 
vertible position. But, say the partisans of 
this measure, these articles will be just as 
good when conveyed in British ships, as when 
conveyed in American ships; and, a rigorous 
adherence to the navigation Jaws, in this 
respect, will tend to jnicrease the British, and 
to diminish the American, mercantile ma- 
rine. ‘True, the articles will be full ac good, 
when conveyed in British ships, but there is 
little risk in asserting that they will not be 
half so cheaf#; or, to speak more correctly, 
that they will be twice as dear as when con- 
veyed in American ships. British ships, 
from the high price of their building and 
repairs, and from the dearness of their pro- 
visions, always sail dearer than) Ameri- 
can ships. Then, observe, that the carrying 
trade between America and the West Indies 
will be nine times out of ten at a distance 
from the owner. At present, and always in 
time of war, theBritish ships will be hable 
to be stripped of their meti every time they 
come into a West India port, while the in- 
surance on the vessels and cargo must be 
tive times as high as upon American vessels ; 
circumstanceg that will causé a very great 
addition to the expenses of navigating, and, 
of course, to the amount of the articles im- 
ported in, ‘such ships. But, is this all? 
ls there’ nothing to be apprehended from 
ihe counteractibg measures, that will be a- 
dopted, on the part of the United States? 
Jn order to answer this question, we must _ 
form au opinion ‘of what those measures . 
will be; ‘and, io otder to form that opinion 
with tolerable correctness, we have only to 
read the report made ‘to the Congress by 
‘Mr. Jefferson, in the year 1793, when he 
was Secretary of State for foreign affairs. 
in that report (which will be found entire 
in the Political Register, Vol. I. p. Bor), 
he first describes, with great precision, ‘the 
checks;whiebthe different nations of Eu- 
rope have oppused to the commerce and 
navigation of the United States; then he 
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comes to the remedies, which it may be 
wise to adopt, in order to produce the re. 
moval of those checks. Amongst the se. 
veral cases, for which these remedies are 
calculated, he states precisely that/which 
will arise out of the resolution adopted by 
the Governor and Council of Jamaica ; and, 
here is the remedy he proposes. “ Wher 
“ a nation refuses to our vessels the car. 
© riage of any of our own productions, to 
€ certain countries under their domination, 
“© we might refuse to theirs, of every descrip. 
“ tion, the carriage of the same froductions_to the 
‘© same countries. But, as justice and good 
“© neighbourhood would dictate, that those 
“ who have no part in imposing the res. 
** triclions on us,’’ [meaning the West-In- 
dia colonists] should not be the victims of 
«* measures adopted to defeat the effect of 
‘* those restrictions, it may be proper to 
‘* confine our restrictions to vessels owned, 
“ or navigated by any subject of the same 
* dominant power, other than the inhabi- 
‘ tants of the country, to which the said 
** productions are to be carried.” That is 
to say, that, with regard to Jamaica, for 
instance, no American produte shall be 
suffered to be shipped thither in any vessel 
belonging to subjects of England, except 
those subjects live in the island of Jamaica. 
«* And,” continues he, “ to prevent all in- 
‘* convenience to the said inhabitants, as 
“well as to our own, by too sudden 1 
‘¢ check on the means of transportation, we 
“ may Continue to admit, the vessels mark- 
“ed for future exclusion, on an advanced 
‘¢ tonnage, and for such length of time only, 


| © as may be supposed necessary to guard 


“ against that inconvenience.” * Thus, 
supposing this, the most mild, measure to be 
adopted, the immediate consequence of the 
Jamaica regulation will be an ‘advance up- 
on the tonnage duty of British ships in all 
the American ports; and this will, of 
course, form another item in the additions 
which will be made to the necessaries of 
lifein Jamaica. It may be asked, whether 
the Americans will adopt such measures to 
the certain diminution in the amount oi 
their produce suld to the West-Indies. To 
which this is Mr, Jefferson’s answer. “ It 
“is true, we must expect some sncon- 
« venience in practice, the establish- 
“ ment of discriminating duties. But, 
“ in this, as in so many other cases, we 
« we are left to choose between two evils. 
“* These inconveniencies are nothing, when 
“ weighed against the loss of w and 
«loss of force, which will follow our per - 
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7) ete: See 
severance in the plan‘ -of -indiscrimima- ° 
tion.” * . When, therefore, we recollect, 
hat this Mr. Jefferson is not only now Pree. 
‘dent of the United States, but that-he has - 
een again chosen to fillthat office’ for four _ 
eins, beginning in the next mouth, when. 
bis present presidency will expire; and, 
hen we recollect, that there is now no party, 
nf any consequence to oppose any measure 
hat he may- wish’ to adopt; when we recol- 
ect how great a favonrire the West India 
ommerce is in the United States, and how 
ecessary an exchange of commodities with 
he islands is to the people of America; 
vhen we recollect these things, it is impos- 
ible not to foresee the adoption of every 
seasure Calculated to Poe hee ministers 
o rescind their Jamaica resolution; and, if 
uch measures are adopted, réscind the re- 
olution we must, or the colony must. be 
uined.——-Some persons have talked (I do 
not know that they have ever ventured to 
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in a passage from Virginia to Jamaica, In- 
deed, to talk of supplying the West Indies 
from otr North American colonies is an 
absurdity tobe treated with silent con- 


-tempt.——The whole of the food of the in- 
‘habitants of the West Indies does not go 
from the United States. A part, particu- 
larly beef and butter, goes from Ireland ; 
but, -this is comparatively small; not ex- 
ceeding in amount, a tenth part, perhaps, 
of what is supplied by the American States. 
The islands, too, produce a part ofthe food 
necessary for the support of their_inhabi- 
tants. It would be difficult to come at a 
very exacl estimate of the amount of the 
supply from each source respectively ; but, 
of the share which the American States has 
in itsome idea may be formed from the 
contents of a Return, presented to the Le- 
gislative Assembly of Jamaica in December 
last; from which return it appears, that the 
quantity of American provisions, purchased 


ommit their opinions to paper) of supply- | for the use of the King’s troops, and for the 


ing Jamaica and the rest of the islands from 

ur own dominions. Upon the face of the 
matter, let me ask any man, if he thinks we 
‘ould supply them Pom England and Jre- 
Jand? Ifhe really thinks we have any quar- 
tern loaves to spare? And, if we had them, 
it he imagines, that the planters of Jamaica 

ould find the means of purchasing them? 
No: but, might not the islands be supplied 
from British North America ? With timber, 
scantling, boards, shingles and staves they 
might, if, in British North America, there 
were bands enough to prepare those mate- 
als. They might, tuo, thence be supplied 
with salt shad, herrings, salmon, and cod; 
but, there wants the ands to catch and 
cure, and the vessels to convey them. Bat, 
as to provisions ; as to flour, biscuit, Indian 
meal and ee ‘Ps se, pork, and beef, who- 
ever talks'of the West Indies being sup- 
plied with those atticles from British North 
America is 2 dreamer, Our possessions in 


North Amética are ; Newfoundland; No-_ 


va Scotia ; New Brunswick ; and Canada; 
all of which, I believe, the last excepted, 
re so far from being able to supply the 
Le Indies with provisions, that they 

emselves are indebted for a considerable 
part Of their provisions tothe United States! 
thas can export but very little indeed of 
2 er flour or flesh ; and, tet it be recol- 
that 1 esd’, that whatever comes, from 
eno evince mtist descend the Se. Lau- 
nce, the navigation of which, from Que- 
vee He Miouth, requires, upon ah ave- 

8¢, a space of time gust to required 
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King’s ships upon that station, in the space 
of three years, ending in September last, 
was to the following enormous amount. For 
the troops: 27,453 barrels of flour, amount- 
ing to £105,881. For the ships: 46,687 
cwts. of biscuit; 20,545 barrels of flour; 
1,422 barrels of beef; 1,552 barrels of 
pork; 12,362 bushels of pease; 152,045tb. 
of rice, and 90,958 Ibs. of tobacco, Ait this 
in the space of only three years, and to the 
King’s forces too; to those who are to be 
supposed to be ever under the special 
care of the government at home, and whom 
care is, in fact, always taken to supply, in 
part at. least, with provisions from the mo- 
ther country! Let any one judge, then, of 
the degree, in which the inhabitants of Ja- 
maica are supplied from the American 
States, and of the ruin which an interrup- 
tion of the present intercourse must occa- 
sion to the former.——Such being a true 
représentation of the case, what can have 
been the motive that induced his Majesty's 
ministers to give “ imperative’ orders to 
the Governor of Jamaica to issue the reso- 
lution of the 21st of November ? The pre- 
text, it is said, is, that information had been 
received of the smuggling of gin, brandy, 
and East India goods, into the West, India 
Islands in American. vessels, and thereby 
injuring the commerce and revenue of the 
_mother country ; but, if this fact were tru!y 
alleged, why not make such regulations in 
the custom-houses of the islands as wou! 
vent the success of this contraband trade 
j does any ove imagine tliat 
vise . 
proh ition of the present intercourse 
ill prove to be a remedy for this evi! ? 
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Does any one believe, that smuggling is 
not likely to be carried op in British as 
wel! as in American ships, sailing from the 
same ports? This must be a mere pretext ; 
and, when we are informed, that the order 
wentout by the October packet, itis not dr- 
cult to conceive a real motive for the erder ; 


? it is by no means difficult to conceive why 
‘c Mr. Pitt should wish to make the planters 
, of Jamaica feel the effects of his return to 


ower. They had remonstrated against 

taxes upon their produce; they had 
called those taxes oppressives they had 
vemured to express their satisfaction that 


' he and Mr. Dundas had been succeeded by | 
persons lets hostile to their interests, less | 


1 deaf to their complaints, less indifferent to 
M4 their distresses, Afterall, taxation is atthe 
bottom. The minister must have taxes, 
cote gui codte. ‘The continent of America 
was lost by the rigours of taxation; and, it 


is greatly to be feared, that the islands will | 
be lopped off by the same fatal influence. | 


What! Somé one will say, will the 
loyal inhabitarits of Jamaica, rather than 
share the burdens of the mother coun- 
try, seek to break in sunder fhe bands 
of their connexion with her? Nor I am 

waded, thet there is not a eounty in 

gland more firruly aud affectionately at- 


tached to the throne and to the person’ of 


his Majesty than the colony of Jatnaiva is. 
But, this is wot the quesiion. The question 


is: will the inhabitants of Jamaica quietly | 


submit to‘utter ruin, rather than legally use 


‘their uttaost exertions to enjoy their share, | 


whatever it may be, of the liberties and pros- 
perity of the empire? That they ought not, 
nobody will deny; and, that they will not 


every one who hag been an observer of their . 


, conduet must be thoroughly convinced —— 
| Much of what | coald wish to-say upon this 


subject must be postponed to my next: yet, 
F cannet forbear, upon the slave ‘rade, here 


to address a word or twoto Mt. Wilberforce, | 


who, if the public papers speak truth, is 
; about to renew those “ attacks,” which fetm 
one of the grounds of the Janraica complaints. 
7 That charity ought to begin at home, th 
; avery maxim; aod so ought #Ai/ens 
fy Giese ago, | bésdught . at- 
tention to the tite slave trade, which then 
was, and now is, on bétween this 
United K and the American States. 
I informed you, that ship-loads of Irish and 
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| negroes; and that, if, after being sold, they 
| eloped from their masters, and wete eavglt 
again, they were flogged like dogs, and wer 
sometimes further punished by being eompe!. 
led to wear, for years, an iron cobat rivettes 
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round their necks. I was greatly mortified 
to perceive, that my representation was 3|. 
together useless, though strengthened hy ity 
then recent fact of some of the parish éfticen 
in Wales having actually laid ovt the parish 
rates in fornishing the means of shipping of 
many of their péor to live ip such 4 state of 
slavery in a foreign Jand. But, Sir, 1% will 
| now come sHil carer home, vety near indeed, 
and invoke the fall force of your philanthropy 
in behalf of the more than milton of 
| wretched creatures, called paupers, who, st 
| this memient, are im existence, in Bygiand. 
Yes, in England! Englishmen and women 
and children ! more than a million of them! 
One eighth part of our whole population ! 
« But, they afe not slaves.” Say, rather, Sir, 
that they are not d/ack a. circumstance 
which thev may, seeing the preference which 
is given to that colour, well regard as ex- 
tremely unfortunate. The negroe slaves in 
| the West Indies are, in'every respect, bettet 
| off than the labouring poor are in Kegland, 
They are fed better ; they are lodged better ; 
| they suffer much less from the-inclemency of 

the weather ; they have a far greater portion 
_ of chirurgical and medical assistance 5 ther 
| are (L speak generally) full as kindly treated 
by their masters; they work not-halfse hard; 
| they have a hundred times more Jeisute time; 
| the Sunday is proverbially called their holi- 
| day, and, it they dance or otherwise feereate 
| themselves thereon, they are not dragged to 
| prison handeuffed. ‘ But, they, are nor fv-. 
‘** They cannot go where they like. They 
| cannot change their master, por even their 
| ™ place of residence.” And, cana poor En- 
| glish labourer do any of these? Can he re- 
| thove from parish to parish with impunity ? 
Is he not circumscribed by the law as well 25 
| by bis atisery? Aad, where, then, isthe dif- 
_ ference to him whether he be thus restrained, 
or restraised by the sole will of a master’ 
*« But, the poor negroes’ children are taken 
“from them and transferred to other mes- 
“ters.” Andy how many. thonsands 2d 
burtdretds of + of English children 
ate at this moment, in such a state of sepa- 
ration from theit parents? Children, Imes, 
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. and, there remains. in my mind. | 
ba ne doula, Sbes there. is caused by 
<e separations of children. and parents 
ore anguish in one month, than proceeds 
ym the saare Cause 1D Africa and the West 
dies in twentyeyears. ** But, the poor ne= 
groesare let out to keep and fo hire; theic 
jbour is bargained for, like that ef: horses 
or asses; and thas are they degraded be- 
neath the human species.” Wherenpon, 
ir, give me leave to call your, philanthropic 
tention to a-proposed bargain of this sort 
farther off than the county of Sussex, the 
oposition being made through tbe channel 
‘the Portsmouth news-paper, and dated on 
be 7th of December'last. * The Visitors 
and Guardians of the Poor of Sixteen Unit- 
ed Parishes, whose House of Industry: is 
situate at Eastbourne, .near Midhurst, 
Sussex, are desirous of immediately receiv- 
ing Proposals from Persons willing to con- 
‘ tract for providing the Diet and Clothing, 
and for taking the Labour of the Paupers in 
‘the eaid House, ata specific sum weekly 
‘for each Pauper, for One Year, to be di- 
‘rected to Mr. TYLER, Petworth, Sussex, 
‘ on application to whom further particulars 
‘may be had, and the form of the Contract 
may be seen.—The Contractor wiil be 
paid constantly. for Seventy Pawpers at the 
‘least, and will be repaid the price exceed- 
‘ing tweaty: pounds per load for all Wheat 
‘ consamed for Paupers’ Kood.”—— Now 
Sir, these are our own country people ; our 
own flesh and blood: and skin, . Why, then, 
while they are thus. contracted for and let 
out; why should we seek for objects of 
compassion elsewhere ? “ We cannot help 
“ this misery and degradation io England.” 
But, have ae endeavoured ? Have shose en- 
deavoured tolessen therm or to prevent them 
tor the futures those who have. been the 
Coustant supporters and panegyrists of your 
frend, Mr, Pitt? Since that gentleman came 
lato power, and.since you came into parlia- 
ment, Sir, the paupers. of Ragland. have 
bearly doubled in. number, rising, during the 
‘wenty years; ftom about 600,000 to. more 
than 1,000,000 ‘Thus, Sir, while you and 
Mr. Pitt have been almost. annually propo- 
8 *.* 
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since he has beem minister, an addition of 
17,000,000]. stexling per annum has been 


made to the-izterest of the public debt; when 


I consider how much has. thas been drawa 
from the labour of the people and given to 


the loan-jobbers. and other makers. of, and 


dealers in, paper money; when | consider 
these things, I} am, indeed, at no loss te dis- 
cover whenee has arisen the addition to the 
number of our paupers. But, be the cause 
what it may; the sad effect is before us. 
‘There are a million of our own country peor 
ple in misery, and nearly one-half of the 
tnillion bave fallen into this state since Mr, 
Pitt and you first agitated the qnestions re- 
lative to negro slavery. And, does it not 
become us, Sir, to lay aside all philanthropic 
exertions in behalf of foreigners, especially 
negroes, tillwe have made some exertions 
in behalf of our suffering countrymen? 
True, the negroes may be yet too closely 
lodged during their passage from Africa to 
America; but, Sir, in the parish where you 
and I live, where the parliament has the fre- 
quent opportunity of hearing the effusions of 
your buinanity ; in this very parish, and not 
many paces from your own door, you may 
(if the eolleetor of the poor-rates has not 
misinformed me) find hundreds of miserable 
beings more closely packed together io thei¢ 
beds than the negroes ever are on beard the 
vilified Liverpool ships. Nay, Sir, are you 
not convinced, that there is more misery, 
more human suffering, arising from want 
and hard treatment, at this moment, in this 
our parish of St. Margaret,. Westminster, 
than io all the British West India islands 
put together? Iam fully convinced of it; 
and, being so convinced, my first object 
should be to lessen that suffering; it should, 
at least, take precedent of every other object 
of asimilar description, (70 be continued.) 

Micirary Forcse——This subject is 
introduced here merely for the purpose of 
stating from the returns, now before Parlia- 
ment, that which, in the preceding sheet, 
was obliged to be a matier of guess.. Lsup- 
posed, in p: 194, thatour regular infantry, io 
the united kingdom, might amount, to 
70,000 men, including guards, but, from 3 
House of 
€ormons;, it-appears, that the. whole.of the 
reguiar infantry in Great Britaia ead Ire- 
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take the field! Such is, at best, the state of 
our regular army. Such is the army, whence 
we are to supply our colonies, whence we 


_ are now about to detach 2000 mento ‘** our 


“ empire in the East,” and whence we are to 
send forth expeditions for the ‘* restoration 
“+ of the balance of !urope!” But, Mr. Pitt 
has intimated his intention of dipping into 
the militia; of sutiering the men to volun- 
teer into the army, u!! the British militia is 
reduced to the number of 40,000 men. 
This is a very wise measure, as far as it goes ; 
bot, it forces into our mind the former opi- 
nions and assertions of Mr. Pitt, some of 
which will be seen in the motto to the pre- 
sent sheet. In the debate of the 23d of June, 
Mr. Elliot and Mr. Windham having ear- 
nestly recommended this very reduction, 
their recommendation was treated by Mr. 
Pitt ina manner which miay best be judged 
of by a reference to his speech. He there 
defended the militia system, as augmented 
to its present numbers, and treated with 
something very little short of contempt al! 
those who differed with him in opinion. 
Mr. Addington supported the same system ; 
and both upen constitutional and military 
grounds, he continued to support it, to the 
very last speech that he made in the House 
of Commous, as may be seen by referring 
to the motto of the precesing sheet, where 
he makes a solem frotest against any reduction 
of the militia, How the gentlemen will now 
settle this point we shall probably, soon see. 
Gf, however, they can agree upon the more 
important subject of patronage and others 
thereunto belonging, there is little danger of 
their coming to mutual accommodations up- 
on that which concerns merelythe safety and 
honour of the country. 

Finance,—-—-lnto this subject it is im- 
possible fully to enter until the several ac- 
counts for the year 1804 have been laid be- 
fore parliament and printed. There has, 
however, been one paper thus communi- 
cated to the public, from which I am ableto 
state-a detached fact or two.—The read- 
ers of the Register will remember, that, 
in his last year's nt, nh) AER. Mr. Ad- 
dington estimated the produce of the War 
Taxes at 15,000,c001.* 
duced, during the year 1804, only 
11,000,000 1, He estimated the Surplus of 
the Consolidated Fund at 5,000,0001.+ As 
near as I can judge from the paper above- 
alluded to, this surplus will not exceed 
2,000,0001. And, unless additional taxes 





* Parl. Debates, Vol. IH. p. 356. + Ibid. 
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are, this year, brought 6 the iti¢éme of \), 
fund, there is every appearance, that the: 
will be no surplus at all; and, not only - 
surplus, but that the chafge upon the fun 
will exteed its income.+———The reader ha 
recently been reminded of Mr. Addington 
promise, that our annual loans, during th. 
war, should not exceed 6,000,000 1. for 
Great Britain. It has been antply shows, 
that the loans made under the name of fre. 
land, are, in fact, madé for Great Britain, 
seeing that the latter must pay the interes 
On them as well as on all the rest of the 
Irish debt, or, which is the same thing, pay 
Ireland’s share of the expenses in support 
of the war.* We have seen this same 
Mr. Addington borrow 10,000,0001. ant 
§1750,00° l. for Ireland last year; in the 
ace of his repeated promises to the con. 
traty; and, for the present year, there ii 
little doubt but we shall see a loan mate 
for 20, if not 25 millions, and new taxes 
imposed to the estimated amount, probably, 
of ¢ or 6 millions. The blow may be bro- 
ken by dividing the loan, or by some other 
financiering tour-de-main; but; come it 
must, and, first or last, with ‘the accumu- 
lated weight here described =—+The who 
of the nation’s expenditure, for tlic preseat 
year. will be about 70,000,000 1: the whold 
of its revenue, as the revenue now Stans, 
about 49,c00,0001. The deficit must b! 
made up, either by loans or by new taxes. 
Of the expenditure about 49,000,600 1. will 
consist of interest upon thé national debt, « 
sum equal in amount to the whole of the 
annual expenditure of the French empire; 
ttt which expenditure is included, of cours; 
the means of maintaining an army of 500,009 
regular soldiers, Money-is, indeed, ot fat 
less value in England than in France; but, 
when we consider the extent and fertility o! 
the dominions and the amount of the popt- 
lation, upon whieh the revenue of France 
is Collected, this glance at the subject 's 
quite enough to convinee any rational man 
of the absurdity of:those who hope to cary 
on against France a war of Exchequers. 





Tue Irtsu Catworics’ Perirson vill 
be presented about the 2th Instant. t 
has been finally agreed to unanimously. 

Some observations relative to-the Mid 
dlesex Election Petitions, the Reports of th¢ 
Naval Inquiry Board,. and the relative s* 
tuation of Lord Sidmouth and.Mr. Pitt, at 
postponed only fur want of room. 
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* See present Volume, p- 109» et seq. 
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